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men used to blood and violence helps us to realize that the cruelty and injustice toward the Indian on which some early travelers comment was indeed a reality in the West and a factor in the bitter enmity that persisted. Cruelty begets cruelty. There is no doubt that the Indian was not the only one who cherished unreasoning hatred and executed deeds of revenge. Mere physical prowess was glorified in pioneer times. The tall tales of the early 1800s, illustrated by the deeds of Mike Fink the river-man, lay special emphasis on the tremendous strength of the hero. Mike Fink was only one of the giants of those days, one of a line of American folk heroes of great strength.
Another trait much developed in the West was pride in place and country. The western settlers, perhaps feeling deep down a little inferior to the cultured Easterners who traveled among them, but undoubtedly genuinely rejoicing in the fertility and promise of the new country, were apt to be loud in its praises and resentful of criticisms. Thus a critical visitor, whether an Easterner or a European, might provoke boastfulness or abuse of the East from the same people who would receive an appreciative traveler with generous welcome. This consideration Helps explain discrepancies in accounts of early travelers. The British, for example, often found the natives uncouth and surly and impertinent. That there was uncoutlmess is unquestioned; and there must have been some surliness, but that it was highly characteristic of the pioneer is doubtful.
In fact the friendliness and the natural curiosity of these dwellers in the wilderness may well have occasioned criticisms of their impertinence by English and other "foreign" travelers. Actually 'the common enterprise, the hospitality and neighborliness that were inseparable from life in the new country gave rise to a friendliness of which many American observers of the time were proud. Pioneer conditions were inevitably levelers of rank and station; and a great pride in democracy, in being able to speak one's mind, to dress as one liked, to think one's own thoughts could flourish more readily on western than on eastern soil. The West undoubtedly had all the virtues and all the vices of the parent East, but as some of the vices flourished more luxuriantly in open spaces, so did some of the democratic virtues; American democracy was growing.